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HISTORICAL ATLAS 
MATERIAL 


ALEXANDER TURNBULL LIBRARY 


At the time of New Zealand's centennial celebrations, when many 
New Zealanders became aware for the first time that their country 
had a past, a branch of the Internal Affairs Department was estab- 
lished to meet the popular interest in our national history. The Making 
New Zealand series was produced; the Centennial Surveys were 
commissioned; the Historical Atlas was projected. 

The Atlas was to show, by maps, the development of New Zealand 
from 1350 to the present day. It would show at a glance where, for 
instance, the Maori tribal migrations took place, how the Maori and 
European population was distributed at various dates, the number and 
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location of dairy factories in the early days of the industry and at 
present, and a hundred other things that can be made vivid by visual 
representation but which, presented as facts and figures, are not 
meaningful to the average mind. Accompanying each map was to be 
a brief letterpress, explaining obscure or controversial points, but, 
essentially, the maps would be comprehensible without any text. 

Once work started it was realised that very often material on which 
maps could be directly based did not exist, or was not reliable. The 
Atlas could not be produced as rapidly as had been planned, for 
research had to be undertaken in fields previously untouched by the 
historian. It was hard, but interesting and, at times, even exciting 
work, and those employed were for the most part young and 
enthusiastic. When war interrupted the programme, staff had to be 
transferred to more urgent work, but with peace came a fresh impetus 
to research and redrafting of maps. Although there were many staff 
changes, the careful documenting of pieces of research, the advice 
and information that former members of the branch were always ready 
to give, and the detailed knowledge of every aspect of the project of 
the secretary, Robert Burnett, meant that comparatively little was lost 
by these changes. 

A review of the project. in 1950-52, showed that completion on the 
original basis was some distance away, and likely to be costly. The 
Government therefore decided to produce a general New Zealand 
Atlas in place of the historical one, and this is actively in preparation 
by the Department of Lands and Survey. At this point (1956) some 
maps have been printed. The Historical Branch ceased to exist with 
the transfer of its last member to the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
whither anon the Atlas material itself followed. In all, about 40 years 
of research, done by various people, is contained in this collection of 
draft maps, files and notes. In many ways it is to be regretted that the 
original plan was abandoned, for it is undoubted that much valuable 
material will now be limited in availability. 

There are a few fine drafts of maps and a number of completed 
texts, but the rest of the material consists of rough draft maps and 
a mass of notes, summaries and correspondence. The form and 
amount of the material that remains in each section depends not only 
on how much research it had been necessary to do, but also on the 
manner in which the research assistant worked. Some engaged in 
much correspondence and submitted maps for comment to authorities 
throughout the country, so that valuable material accumulated on the 
file; some rewrote their notes in long summaries and placed those on 
the file; others, still, left shoe-boxes full of their original notes, and 
so on. 

The problems confronting the Alexander Turnbull Library were, 
firstly, where to store the material, and, secondly, what use to make 
of it. Published maps and charts, many of them photostats from 
overseas, which had been used in compiling Atlas maps, were trans- 
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ferred to the Library’s map collection together with a card index of 
all maps and charts of New Zealand from Tasman to the Acheron- 
Pandora charts of 1849-54. The present unsatisfactory position of 
the rest of the material is that a map cabinet, and a set of pigeon 
holes containing rolled maps, share space in a storeroom belonging to 
the Maori Affairs Department, in Bowen House, while the written 
material is housed in cardboard boxes in the Manuscript Room of the 
temporary quarters of the Library, in Courtenay Place. 

Perhaps it would be as well here to give a more exact account of 
what this material comprises. The divisions originally envisaged for 
the Atlas were: Contemporary, Physical, Economic, Maori, Discovery 
and Exploration, and Settlement. The fine draft maps of the first three 
sections have been borrowed by the committee compiling the New 
Zealand Atlas which will draw upon the material in them. 

In the Maori section, most of the maps and the research done for 
them are incomplete. Nevertheless, the material on such topics as 
canoe areas and Maori tracks and waterways was corrected by Sir 
Apirana Ngata, Pei te Hurunui Jones and other Maori authorities, and 
is more reliable and detailed than anything else that is available. 

In the Discovery and Exploration section, the maps showing the 
tracks of Pacific explorers from Magellan to Cook, and of post-Cook 
navigators about New Zealand who charted portions of the coast, 
required redrafting. The tracks of Antarctic explorers had been drafted 
only on many sheets of codatrace. The notes in this section include 
corrections for the present showings, and the sources used. 

The maps of the last section, Setthkement, are in varying stages of 
completion, but the letterpress, summaries and notes relating to all 
parts (Missionary activity pre-1845, Whaling, sealing and settlement 
pre-1840, the New Zealand Company settlements at Wellington, Mana- 
watu, Wanganui, New Plymouth and Otago, Inland exploration, 
Provincial boundaries 1848-76 and county boundaries 1876, Land 
purchase and acquisition at 1850, 1860, 1890, 1910 and 1939, and 
European population at 1851, 1886, and 1911) contain a tremendous 
amount of material which the student will not find elsewhere unless he 
does the same research over again. 

Up to the present, the material has been used by students writing 
theses in history, geography and anthropology; by the research assist- 
ants of the Auckland Provincial History; by people engaged on other 
pieces of historical writing, including former members of the Historical 
Branch; and by the reference staff of the Library. It is difficult to see 
how it could be used for quick reference, for it takes some time to 
find one’s way among the inadequately labelled maps, to distinguish 
between earlier and later drafts, to relate the maps to the written 
material. But even if it can now be used only by the few, there 
remain the problems of preservation and indexing. It is clear enough 
that a file which is handled perhaps once a month will fall apart in 
due course—particularly if bulky—and so it is planned to retype 
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some of those most frequently used. This is no small undertaking, 
for the pre-1840 settlement summaries alone run into over 500 single- 
spaced foolscap pages of typing. As for indexing, the most practicable 
suggestion so far has been to place guide cards for particular subjects, 
individuals, places etc., in our main catalogue, reference index and 
index to New Zealand biographies. Proper treatment of this kind will 
necessitate special staff for some time and, upon the return to Bowen 
Street, it is expected this can be arranged. 

This article was originally prepared as one of a series of staff talks 
given in the Alexander Turnbull Library, and it is reprinted here to 
give some general information for scholars proposing to consult this 
important material. Any suggestions for its fuller utilisation will be 
welcomed by the library. 


THE 
COUNTRY RESIDENT AND 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


(Reprinted from the Library Record of Australasia) 

It is now 60 years since the Library Association of Australasia was first 
established. This article, taken from an early issue of the Assoctation’s 
official journal, invites comparisons of Australian problems with those that 
have had to be faced here in organising library service for a widels 
scattered population. It also provides some form of yardstick by which to 
measure the degree of success achieved in dealing with these problems. 


It is not an uncommon thing to hear the person who resides in the 
country complain that, owing to the necessity he is under of living 
so far from the metropolis, he is deprived of many advantages which 
the city resident enjoys. He finds that even the railway authorities 
offer more inducements for people to make trips into the country than 
they do for country people to visit the city. He laments his position 
when reading the newspaper account of a specially brilliant Shakes- 
pearian performance at the theatre, of the arrival of a famous opera 
troupe, or of a lecture by a celebrated man on a topic in which he 
is specially interested. But if he is a student, or has literary tastes, his 
inability to make use of the National Library is the greatest dis- 
advantage he feels, for he so frequently requires its assistance. 

The National Librarian’s sympathies are always with those who are 
anxious to use the treasures he conserves, but who are unable to do 
so owing to circumstances which he cannot alter. Mr Anderson, of 
New South Wales, has on more than one occasion spoken and 
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written on the subject of giving increased facilities to country readers, 
for obtaining works of reference which they cannot afford to purchase 
for themselves, and which the local library does not possess. Mr 
Armstrong, of Victoria, tells us that he is hopeful of being able to do 
more for the country reader in the future than he has been able to 
do in the past. In South Australia there is also evidence of a desire 
on the part of the central authorities to study the interests of the 
country readers. The travelling library in this state is not conducted 
on the same lines as it is in the States of New South Wales and 
Victoria, for there each library obtains a box of books direct from 
the National Library, and may borrow such books as it requires if they 
are contained in the travelling library and not already in circulation 
when applied for. In South Australia the boxes are in most instances 
sent on from one institute to another, and when once a box is filled 
the contents are never changed until they are withdrawn from circula- 
tion. When the box has been in circulation for nine or ten years the 
books are withdrawn, and any that are not worn out are presented 
to the most recently formed institutes. The box is then renumbered 
and filled with recently acquired works and again sent on its travels. It 
will be seen that this system does not admit of any selection by the 
libraries to which these boxes are sent. For some years past a separate 
library Consisting of technical and scientific books has been available 
for country librarians to select from. A catalogue of this library has 
been sent to every affiliated country institute in the State, and as the 
hooks are supplied in addition to the travelling book boxes, and 
the country librarians are afforded the opportunity of selecting the 
books they want, it has been largely used, although it should have 
been availed of more widely. A question of still further extending the 
attractions of the library to country readers is now before the public 
library authorities, and has for its purpose the twofold object of 
increasing the number of subscribers to country institutes and con- 
ferring a real benefit upon students residing in the country. To effect 
this, it is suggested that the librarian of the National Library be 
authorised to form a new travelling reference library, and that the 
technical and scientific books now in stock form the nucleus of such 
library. That he be authorised to add to this library all books which 
from time to time may be applied for, providing such books are not 
loo expensive and are such as may be regarded as educational in 
character. It is not proposed to include in this library any works 
of fiction or light travel, as such books are circulated in the travelling 
boxes. The secretaries or librarians of country institutes are the only 
persons to be allowed to apply for these books, and they will be 
responsible to the National Library authorities for their safety. It will 
he to the interest of country institute authorities to encourage the 
people in their districts to join their institute, so as to participate in the 
new privilege which the National Library is asked to offer to country 
institutes. Country libraries cannot afford to buy many books annually, 
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and a large proportion of what they can afford to purchase must be 
selected with the view of gratifying the taste of the greatest number 
of subscribers, which, it is hardly necessary to say, is in the direction 
of works of fiction. Thus the few who read for information and 
instruction are not offered, under present conditions, special induce- 
ments to support the institutes. The agriculturist is, as a rule, too tired 
after his day’s work to care for more mental exertion than that 
required in his perusal of his daily paper, but he hears of the wonder- 
ful results which are being obtained by artificial manures and the 
seed drill, and it becomes a matter of importance that he should inform 
himself on these subjects. Possibly the local library cannot furnish 
him with any book that will help him. The poultry farmer, the 
horticulturist, the sheep-farmer, the horse and cattle breeder, the 
blacksmith, the coachbuilder all want ideas in their own particular 
occupations at One time or another, and those ideas are to be obtained 
from books which the local library does not always contain. The 
schoolmaster wants to read for a university degree, but cannot afford 
to buy expensive books necessary for, let us say, the literature course, 
and the local library is not likely to help him. The clergyman must 
occasionally discourse on leading current topics, and as our country 
clergymen do not receive extravagant salaries they are unable to make 
the additions to their private libraries keep pace with their professional 
requirements. How often must they turn away from the local library 
disappointed at being unable to obtain the help they want? There are 
still many hidden secrets awaiting discovery in the departments of 
mineralogy, geology, botany and natural history. There must be few 
whose curiosity has not been roused by things they have found in 
these fields about which they would like to be better informed. To 
all of these the country institutes’ reference library should be a certain 
help, and if the scheme recommends itself to the Public Library 
authorities, and they can see their way to establishing such a library, 
the results should tend to the gratification of the laudable ambition 
and desires of a number of individuals, to improve facilities for those 
who are educating our children in the school and from the pulpit, 
and to the development of the resources of the country. There are, 
doubtless, difficulties to be surmounted. Several librarians may apply 
for the same book at one time. Others may apply for rare and costly 
works. The number of books applied for may exceed the amouni 
available for the purchase of such books. All these troubles, if they 
arise, will only point to the necessity for such a library, and should 
serve as a stimulus to the authorities to make every effort to meet 
the want. But it cannot be ascertained whether such a want does exis! 
until the experiment has been made, and when the country residen! 
has convinced the authorities that he does seriously desire literature in 
quantities which their means will not permit them to supply, perhaps 
we may look to the Library Association of Australasia for a suggestion 
as to the best plan for satisfying such a demand. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MATERIAL 
Dear Sir, 


Foreign languages present a twofold problem in public libraries. 
There is the learner of languages who wants grammars, and the reader 
who wants texts. The problems are related. A borrower of a teach- 
yourself book soon becomes frustrated if, after making some progress, 
he has nothing to read, and the provision of texts will be more useful 
if grammars and dictionaries are available. Perhaps there should be 
extra lending copies of dictionaries to encourage home students of 
languages. Thus a borrower of a Danish grammar should feel he can 
later borrow at least a small dictionary and a book of Hans Andersen 
stories and practise reading some actual Danish at home. The pro- 
vision Of texts involves both literary and technical boooks. Thus a 
large city should be able to provide somewhere an original version 
of Ibsen or Dostoevsky and should be able also to produce a German 
text of Freud or Marx, or standard works and journals in botany, 
physics or other subjects. This last aspect of the whole problem, at 
least for the sciences, seems to be the best served, so far, in the 
library system as a whole. 

Mr Esplin’s graphs help by giving actual quantitative measurement 
of the demand for foreign language books. Yet, if anything, they 
understate the case. Desultory and potential interest is necessarily left 
out of account, and we do not know how many requests for foreign 
material are never even made because borrowers have learnt by 
experience that such material is likely to be unavailable. 

There is a surprising demand for what foreign grammars there 
are in public libraries, considering that usually no reading matter is 
available to reward the student who learns to read say Portuguese or 
Norwegian. Young people especially borrow these books, and a set 
of the E.U.P. teach-yourself language books should prove popular 
as well as useful in Intermediate collections. Young people, at least, 
are not too concerned with immediate usefulness to miss the intellec- 
tual stimulus of a new outlook on things. (By the way, people in 
charge of intermediate collections should not miss Mario Pei’s All 
about language, Lane, 12/6). 

Neglect of language is due partly to bibliographical difficulties. 
This section alone is not well dealt with in available bibliographies, 
which deal with the English language exclusively. Librarians may not 
know how to get standard foreign works. Perhaps recognition of this 
special problem could lead to some central bibliographical service for 
public libraries requiring foreign books. 

A related problem of particular interest to university libraries is 
the status of the subject linguistics (or philology), the general study 
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of language apart from acquiring particular languages. This, like 
mathematics, has a basic relation to many other subjects (e.g., psy- 
chology, philosophy, education, communications engineering, literature, 
etc.), but, unlike mathematics, it is not taught as a special subject 
in our universities. Consequently, it has not received special attention 
by university libraries, and even standard periodicals in this field are 
either not in the country or poorly represented. The linguist also 
benefits from any provision made for particular languages. Without 
actually mastering many languages, he gains interest and profit from 
browsing in a grammar of Albanian or Faroese or Swahili. It perhaps 
needs emphasis that even a desultory interest in particular languages 
is worth promoting. 

Public libraries help interest in this subject by providing books such 
us Mario Pei’s Story of language, Margaret Schlauch’s The gift of 
tongues or at a more advanced level, Bloomfield’s Language. In con- 
trast to other subjects, standard books in linguistics are not always 
translated. Linguists are, of course, likely to be willing to read other 
languages. For this reason even public libraries could consider pro- 
viding at least some of the important works in French by Saussure, 
Meillet, etc. 

| have often thought that one thing that can be said for Dewey is 
that it reminds us perpetually that it is possible to regard language 
study as a major segment of human knowledge. I think languages 
have been neglected here while other things were being done. Much 
could be done to rectify this, not only by improving coverage of books 
in the standard languages in all subject fields, urgent though this task 
is, but also by promoting interest in language and languages generally. 
Demand will thus grow as it is met, a virtuous circle in accordance 
with library educi tional aims. 


G. W. Turner, 
Canterbury University Colleee 


* * * 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ESTABLISHED 
IN WESTERN SAMOA 


The sum of £5,000 has been donated by the family of the late 
Mr O. F. Nelson towards the establishment in Western Samoa of 4 
public library to be known as the Nelson Memorial Public Library. 
The family has also made available a site for the Library building. 

Until permanent premises have been erected, the Library will 
operate in temporary quarters provided by the Methodist Mission. 

Miss D. M. E. Allen, formerly Deputy Librarian, Whangarei Public 
Library, has been appointed Librarian. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 17th OCTOBER, 1956 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, 
H. J. Lorimer, W. J. McEldowney, D. M. Wylie, the Secretary, and the 
Hon. Editor. 

Books to be Dramatised or Reviewed: The Secretary read a letter dated 
4th September, 1956, from the Hon. Secretary of the Children’s and Young 
People’s Section expressing concern at the Standing Executive Committee's 
decision on 18th July not to adopt the Section’s recommendation, and 
suggesting that the N.B.S. and the School Journal be approached with the 
suggestion that lists of books to be reviewed or dramatised be forwarded 
to the N.Z.L.A. for inclusion in the Newsletter. It was resolved that the 
matter be taken up with the authorities concerned to find out whether the 
suggestion was practicable. 

Sale of N.Z. Historical Material Overseas: The Secretary reported that 
in accordance with the decision of Council at its meeting on 30th August 
a statement (1956/49) had been issued to the press on Sth September. A 
copy of the statement was sent to the Minister of Internal Affairs, and Mrs 
McMillan had raised the question in the House. The Minister had replied 
to the Association on 28th September stating that the Crown Law Office 
was of the opinion that technically the Maori Antiquities Act was sufficiently 
wide to apply to manuscripts, books and other printed matter of historical 
or scientific value and relating to New Zealand, and that every opportunity 
would be taken to ensure that material of real value was retained in New 
Zealand. A similar reply was given by the Minister to Mrs McMillan. The 
President of the Association had replied to the Minister offering to assist 
or advise in the preparation of regulations necessary before the provisions 
of the Act could be implemented. The report and correspondence were 
received. 

Library Buildings Committee: The Secretary read a letter from the 
Convener of the Library Buildings Committee advising that the definition 
of “tier” in the proposed nomenclature for library shelving was reconsidered 
before the Hon. Editor of New Zealand Libraries despatched his copy to 
the printer, but that the original definition had been found to be supported 
by most authorities and had therefore been retained. 

Library Supplies: The Secretary reported on investigations she had made 
with regard to supplies of library stationery in New Zealand. It was 
resolved that the Secretary be empowered to ask a commercial firm to 
print “Library Exchange” parcel labels. 

Bibliographies Pertaining to the Primary School Syllabus: The Secretary 
reported that a further investigation of the recommendation from the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section that librarians endeavour to assist 
teachers to obtain books listed in these bibliographies had revealed that the 
book notes were no more than notices of new books selected from those 
which were sent by the publishers to the Department. It was agreed that an 
explanatory note be included in the next Newsletter. 
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Grants from Registration Account to Assist Selected Students to Attend 
Conference: \t was resolved that any grants made for the 1957 Conference 
be limited to second class return rail fare and return steamer fare at the 
42s. 6d. rate, that the closing date for applications or nominations of 
students for grants be fixed for early in December, and that the applications 
be referred to a sub-committee consisting of Mr Alley, Miss Fleming, the 
Hon. Secretary and Secretary for report to the December meeting of the 
Standing Executive Committee. 

Distribution of N.Z.L.A. Newsletter: The Secretary reported that Library 
Services Ltd., Christchurch had written several times asking for a copy of 
the N.Z.L.A. Newsletter. No copies had been sent, but she had agreed to 
raise the matter for consideration by the Committee. The question of 
distribution of the Newsletter to other library associations was also dis- 
cussed. It was resolved that distribution of the N.Z.L.A. Newsletter be 
limited to members of the Association. 


History of New Zealand Libraries: Mr Bagnall reported on a discussion 
he had had with the Director of the N.Z.C.E.R. with regard to the 
possibility of a history of New Zealand libraries being accepted for pub- 
lication in the N.Z.C.E.R. series. It was resolved that the Hon. Secretary, 
Secretary and Mr Bagnall be empowered to draw up a concrete proposal 
on the basis of the suggestions given in document 1956/52, and that the 
N.Z. Council for Educational Research be asked if it would accept the 
proposal, the formal agreement to be held over for ratification by the 
N.Z.L.A. Council in February. 





PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Crystal clear ACETATE or Non tear VINYL plastic film. 
Both types of covers are fortified by a New Cloth Tape. 
EXTRA THICK—EXTRA DURABLE—EXTRA ADHESIVE. 


Added life to plastic book covers with use of a new, thicker, most 
durable and adhesive cloth binding tape. 


The extra expense of this higher quality tape has not affected 
the price of our covers. 


For samples, further particulars or orders to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE LTD. 


23 Hammond Place, Christchurch. 
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MISS NORA BATESON 


Miss Nora Bateson, who died in England on January 6th this year, 
was Director of the New Zealand Library School from the beginning 
of 1948 to the middle of 1953. She was born in Manchester in 1896, 
and graduated B.A. Hons. (History) trom the University of Man- 
chester in 1917. Her library training and career were both centred in 
North America until she came to New Zealand. She held the Certificate 
of the Pratt Institute Library School, and the degree of M.A. from 
McGill University, Toronto, where she was a Lecturer at the Library 
School from 1931 to 1933. From that date her career was divided 
between Canada and the United States, in the former pioneering in 
regional library development, and in the States working in large city 
public libraries. 

From 1933 to 1936 she was Director of the Carnegie Library 
Demonstration in Prince Edward Island: then, from 1936 to 1938, she 
was Head o1 the History Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. From 1938 to 1944 she was Director of Regional Libraries, 
Nova Scotia, and after serving a short period as library adviser to the 
Jamaican Government in 1944-45, she was Chief of the Home Read- 
ing Department of the Detroit Public Library from 1945 to 1947, 
when she came to New Zealand towards the end of the year. Her 
experience was of exactly the right kind to make her well suited to 
direct the Library School at an important time in New Zealand library 
development, and to guide the students on whom will largely depend 
a continuation in the next twenty years of the work of the past 
generation. 

The students of the class of 1947 were fortunate enough to have 
several lectures from her at the end of their final term, lectures which 
opened new horizons to some and served to inspire them as they set 
out on their professional careers with the highest ideals of public 
library service, conceived in terms both of the very fine service given 
by such American city libraries as Baltimore and Detroit, and of the 
aims embodied in the regional services of the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces. 

This inspiration and influence were brought to bear on the six 
succeeding Library School classes. It was also brought to bear in a 
wider sphere through her work for the N.Z.L.A. as a member of the 
Training Committee and of Council for most of the time she was 
here, and as a speaker at a number of Conferences. 


Miss Bateson was a woman of wide interests and liberal views. It 
was the cramping and complacent atmosphere of post-World War | 
England which decided her to seek a career in the freer trans-Atlantic 
milieu. (She found her visit to England in 1951 depressing for the 
same reason, yet returned there two years later to be with her ailing 
sister.) The same thing found among British communities overseas was 
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also alien to her—for instance, in Jamaica she far preferred the com- 
pany and friendship of men like the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Norman Manley, to remaining exclusively in the white colonists’ 
circles. 

Of all the places she was in, one felt that it was in Nova Scotia 
that she had been happiest. Here she had the friendship of the 
Provincial Premier, Mr Angus L. MacDonald, and, above all, a very 
close relationship with Father “Jimmy” Tompkins of the University 
of St. Xavier, Antigonish, whose work with the province's fishing 
co-operatives and with the adult education movement sponsored by the 
University was famed far beyond its boundaries. He and Miss Bateson 
were alike in that they abhorred poverty and injustice, but equally 
abhorred the all-too-prevalent materialism of the times. They were 
both people to whom spiritual things mattered intensely, with a 
corresponding dislike of insincerity. Her friendship was a thing of 
great value, and she will not easily be forgotten by those who knew 
her well. 

She was well able to impart keenness to her students, and if the 
passing years make our enthusiasm grow weaker, her memory should 
inspire us to strive always to improve library service in this country. 


D.M.W. 


REVIEW 


BonD, T. T. The use of stitched-binders in the maintenance and 
repair of library books. With an appendix on the development of 
library services in New Zealand by Wynne Colgan, Deputy City 
Librarian, Auckland. Auckland, Bayard Book Co., 1956. 

Mr Bond’s qualifications for writing this book cannot be faulted. 
He has had a varied and lively association with the British book 
trade (the BO of Bond is also the BO of Boriswood—Bond, Morris 
and Greenwood); he was for some years in the bindery at Auck- 
land Public Library; he now heads a Library Supply Service at 
Auckland. 

Concerned, as he expresses it, with man’s inhumanity to books, Mr 
Bond has written a thoughtful and practical summary covering the 
delinquencies of some British publishers in the matter of their binding 
specifications; the poor diagnostic equipment librarians have to detect 
deficiencies; and the inertia of library associations, as representing the 
big consumers, in failing to make the sort of effective demands that 
C. E. Mudie and W. H. Smith made in the early days. 

In 26 pages Mr Colgan gives a neat and useful picture of library 
development in New Zealand, and this is followed by a statement of 
book stocks, with recent accessions and rejections, in our main 
libraries. 
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All this provides the background for the main thesis, Mr Bond's 
advocacy of the stitched binding technique, which he det ails very 
clearly; the main chapters form a complete and readily-used manual 
of the method. It is not, of course, a new method, but this exposition 
is unusual in being full and thorough, capable of use by bookbinder 
or library assistant, and set into the context of our own requirements. 


SF. 


RECOMMENDED 
SALARY SCALE 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The salary scale set out below was adopted by Council on 30th 
August, 1956 as a scale which the N.Z.L.A. recommends public 
library authorities to pay. It is, in the main, a re-issue of the scale 
published in November 1955, but includes recent wage increases and 
makes provision for A.N.Z.L.A. 

It is emphasised that the scale is a recommended one; the N.Z.L.A. 
has no power to impose any scale on its members. 


A. SCALE FOR CLASSIFIED POSITIONS 


(i) LIBRARIES IN MAIN CITIES WITH SYSTEM OF BRANCHES 


Chief Librarian 1600-1700-1800 
Deputy Librarian 1110-1185-1250-1300 
Heads of Reference or Lending Services 900-93 5-965-1000 


Children’s Librarians and Chief Cataloguers 780-820-860-900 
Other classified positions (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) | 735-780-820-860* 


(ii) Lipraries IN Cities aBove 100,000 POPULATION, WITHOUT BRANCHES 


Chief Librarian 1350-1425-1500-1600 
Deputy Librarian 1000-1040-1110-1185 
Other classified positions (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) (as in (i) ) 


(iii) LIBRARIES IN CITIES OF POPULATION 50,000 To 100,000 


Chief Librarian 1300-1350-1425-1500 
Deputy Librarian 935-965-1000-1040 
Heads of Reference or Lending Services 780-820-860-900 


Children’s Librarians and Chief Cataloguers —860-900-935-965 
Other classified positions (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) —600-640-695-735 
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(iv 


(vi 


( vii 


( viii 


(ix 


l’s 
ery (iv) LARGE SECONDARY City LIBRARIES, POPULATION 35,000 10 50,000 
ual Chief Librarian 1110-1185-1250-1300 
10n Deputy Librarian 860-900-935-965 
der Heads of Reference or Lending Services 735-780-820-860 
nts (N.Z.L.S. Cert.) 
Other classified positions (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 600-640-695-735 
j 
(v) City LIBRARIES, POPULATION 25,000 TO 35,000 
Chief Librarian 935-965-1000-1040 
Deputy Librarian (N.Z.L.S. Cert.) 695-735-780-820-860 
Heads of Reference or Lending Services 640-695-735 
(N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 
Children’s Librarians and Chief Cataloguers —560-600-640-695 
(N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 
(vi) Crry LIBRARIES, POPULATION 20,000 10 25,000 
Chief Librarian &60-900-935-965 
Other classified positions (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 600-640-695-735 
(vii) BOROUGH LIBRARIES, POPULATION 10,000 10 20,000 
Chief Librarian 820-860-900-935 
Other classified positions (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 600-640-695-735 
30th i" 
tblic (vill) BOROUGH LIBRARIES, POPULATION 5,000 10 10,000 
scale Chief Librarian (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 695-735-7804-820 
and 
(ix) LIBRARIES, POPULATION BELOW 5,000 
. s Librarian (N.Z.L.A. Cert.) 560-600-640-695 
* This step only for holders of A.N.Z.L.A. 
+ Maximum if holder of N.Z.L.A. Cert. 
300 
) B. SCALE FOR ASSISTANTS WITH LIBRARY QUALIFICATIONS 
Steps Minimum with Maximum 
NCHES ; ; 
515 N.Z.L.A. Cert. 
600 560 
185 600 
640 
695 N.Z.L.S. Cert. or Dip. N.Z.L.S. 
735 Dip. N.Z.L.S. plus M.A. or M.Sc. with N.Z.L.A. Cert. 
“s 780 with N.Z.L.S. Cert. or Dip 
‘ : 
820 N.Z.L.S. 
860 for senior assistants 
with A.N.Z.L.A. 
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C. SCALE FOR GENERAL ASSISTANTS 


Steps Minimum with Maximum 


270 

310 

360 School Cert. 

410 Univ. Entrance 

460 

515 

560 

600 

640 B.A. or B.Sc. without degree 

695 M.A. or M.Sc. 

735 Master’s degree with Ist class for graduates without library 
hons. qualifications 


Note: Unqualified clerical staff may also be paid according to Local 
Government Officers’ Award. This is a model scale based on Public 
Service salaries. Local authorities may adapt it to a scale with 
the same maximum as for unclassified male clerks, but with pre- 
scriptions for minimum and maximum salaries for classification as 
above. 


QUALIFICATION EQUIVALENTS 


F.L.A. equals Cert. N.Z.L.S. 
A.L.A. equals N.Z.L.A. Cert. 





PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED AT THE 
ASSOCIATION OFFICE 

Barker, R. E. Books for all; a study of international book trade. Paris. 
UNESCO, 1956. 

Busse, G. von. Handbook on the international exchange of publications. 
2d. ed. Paris, UNESCO, 1956. 

KuzMik, J. The past and the present of the libraries in Slovakia. Martin, 
Slovak National Library, 1955. 

Sewetr, P. H. The regional library systems. 2d. ed. London, Library 
Association, 1956. (Library Association Pamphlet no. 2.) 

Mircuert Liprary, Sydney. Manuscripts in the Mitchell Library; a guide 
to their use. Sydney, 1956. 

Waricut, W. W. ed. The fifth and sixth library building plans institutes. 
conducted by the ACRI. Buildings Committee. Proceedings 
Chicago, Association of College and Reference Libraries, 1956. (ACRI 
Monographs no. 15.) 





Morow TRANSPARENT LIBRARY BOOK JACKETS 
7 in. to & in. sizes. 
To clear 9/- doz. plus postage . . . a bargain price. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
14/16 Darby St.. Auckland. 
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NON TEAR 
PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


can be supplied in all sizes to fit library books. 
Made from NON TEAR transparent plastic and bound with cloth tape 
in colours—RED, BLUE, GREEN, BUFF, GREY, WHITE and BLACK. 
Send for your sample cover, colour chart, and price list. 
Acetate covers can be supplied if desired. 
Plastic cut to sizes. 
Up to 8{ in. x 18 in. 6d. each 
from 8} to 9 in. x 18 in. 7d. each 
from 9 to 10 in. x 18 in. 8d. each 
Other sizes quoted on request 
NON TEAR PLASTIC can be supplied in any quantity. 
PROMPT DELIVERY CAN BE GIVEN 
Library supplies—Vinamul adhesive, Glue for bookbinding, Show card 
ink, Bookbinding canvas, etc. 
White plastic tape to fit Bears binder 
Cotton tapes in various colours. Spool size 2 inches. 
iet me know your requirements and I will try to procure. 


C. H. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, NELSON 








BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made from the best British materials and by the finest 


British workmanship. 


For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 
have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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LIBRARY BOOKSHELF 
NOMENCLATURE 


STANDARD NEW ZEALAND TERMS 


Published below is a set of recommended standard terms to describe 
library shelving. English usage, as shown in Harrod The Librarians 
Glossary and BSS 826, 1955, and American usage, as shown in 
Wheeler & Githens The American public library building and A.L.A 
Glossary of library terms, have been adapted, where necessary, to 
current New Zealand practice. 

SHELF: 

A long flat horizontal piece of wood or other material, solid or 
fabricated, attached to and supported by a wall or two uprights. 

The distance from one end of a shelf to the other is its length. 
is standard practice to express the length of a section in a range as 
the distance from the centre of one of its uprights to the centre ot 
the other. This is called the length “on centres.” 

The distance from the front edge of a shelf to the back is its depth 

The distance from the top of one shelf to the bottom of the sheli 
above is known as the height between shelves. 

Thickness is the vertical measurement between the opposite hor 
zontal surfaces of a shelf. 


SECTION: 

A vertical series of shelves between two shelf supports. A_ section 
may be single-faced or double-faced, according to whether it is 
accessible from one side or two sides. 

RANGE: 

A series of sections placed end to end. A range may be single-laced 

or double-faced. 
TieR: 

All the ranges on one level of a stack. 
STACK: 

(i) A permanent self-supporting structure of (iron ot steel) shelves 
in ranges, usually extending for several storeys, and independ: 
ent of the walls of the building. 

(ii) Shelves arranged in a room or in a section of a library, for 
compact storage of books. 

STACK-FLOOR: The floor between tiers. 


STACK-LEVEL: One level of a stack, containing floor, tier, aisles, lifts 
and other working facilities. 
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ASSOCIATESHIPS 
The following have been registered as Associates of the New 
Zealand Library Association: 
Mrs. J. Browlie, Miss S. M. Foote, Miss M. M. Hall. Miss S. B. 
Hynes, E. B. Jackson, Miss D. E. Lyon, Miss L. Maloy, H. O. Roth, 
Mrs. D. N. White. 


lescribe 
rarians x * y 
own in 

A.L.A 
sary, 0 


FICTION LIST 


_ , MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO N.Z.L.A. LIST 
ngth, 


‘ange as . 

entre of AUTHOR GRADING 

A Established author of Major Works—wholly free. 

s depth {A} Ientative A grading mainly free. 

he shelf AB Author with Literary and General appeal—suitable for both free 
and rental collections. 

|AB| As above: tentative grading. 

ite hore B Author of Stock Commercial Novels—wholly rental. 


[itLe GRADING 


. section A Major works. 

er it Ws Ab Less important works. 

AB Literary and general appeal. 

aB General but mainly non-literary appeal. 
B Stock commercial. 

gle-laced O May cause offence. 


POPULARITY is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) after the title 


gradings. 
) shelves 
ndepend- —- i :, : 
1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
rary, lor Curtis, Jean-Louis, 1917- . A. The side readers not particularly interested in 
J of the angels, tr. by Humphrey Hare. France.”’ TLS. 24-8-56. Ab*. 
Secker & Warburg, 1956. 18/-. ‘The Kazantzakis, Nikos, 1885- . A. Freedom 
real heroine of The side of the angels and death. Faber: Cassires, 1956. 18/-. 
is Marianne, or France herself, during “. . . an epic of the Cretan struggle 
those difficult years following the against the Turks in the nineteenth 
sles. lifts Liberation . his lively charac- century. . . . This is a really fine 
. terisation and strong sense of situation novel written and constructed on 
make most of his novel excellent classic lines. It gives you a most 
entertainment even for those few impressively vivid and domestically 
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detailed picture of Cretan life in a 
small town and supplies a deep insight 
into the singular Cretan temperament 
with its compound of highland ferocity, 
insular independence, Byzantine skew 
ness and something uniquely and in 
definably Cretan.”” Maurice Richard 
son in NSN. 15-9-56. A*. 
Lewis, Wyndham, 1886- . A 
priest. Methuen, 1956. 15 “After the 
fury and magnificence of The human 
age Mr. Lewis’s new novel must be in 
some sense a disappointment: or at 
least it operates upon a_ lower 
imaginative plane. The red priest of 
the title is Father Augustine Card, an 
Anglo-Catholic clergyman who shocks 
his congregation by comparing the 
ideals of the Sermon on the Mount to 
those of theoretical Communism.” 
ILS. 7-9-56. " 
Linklater, Eric, 1899- . A. 
summer. Cape, 1956. 15 
later has indulged in a 
Buchanish adventure story. . . 
Though stumbling rather noticeably 


The red 


The dark of 
“Mr. Link 
superior, 


between the stools of 
thriller, it is quite nicely 
easy to read. It 
fully planned 
Mr. Linklater 
profitable.” M 
15-9-56. AB** 

Sargeson, Frank, 1903- . A. I, for one. 
' . Caxton Press, 1956. 6/-. “The 
publication in book form of Sargeson’s 
latest major work . which appeared 
Originally in 1952 in Landfall. In 
addition to its maturity, its assurance, 
and its psychological insight, the story 
that awkward length “long 

or “short long’’—is intricately 
constructed. fo me this is the best 
work Sargeson has yet produced 
it is regrettable that the format of the 
book is so paltry.”” David Hall in N.Z. 
Listener. 31-8-56. Ab*. 

Wilson, Guthrie Edward Melville, 1915 
A/AB. Sweet white wine. Hale, 1956. 
13/6 An unspectacular novel the 
action of which takes place in several 
different New Zealand towns. AB**. 


Straight and 
written and 
Suggests that a care. 
Buchanish venture by 
might be extremely 
Richardson in NSN. 


it is 
short 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Duggan, Maurice. 
stories. Pilgrim 
collection of short stories by a 
Zealand author. Ab*. 

Maurois, Michelle. The sweetbread; and 
other stories, tr. by Jean Stewart 
Michael Joseph, 1956. 12/6. “Mile. 
Maurois is a pleasingly direct story 
teller, concerned for the most part 

with ‘the insecurities of French 


Immanuel’s 
press, 1956. 1 


land; 
/-. A 


New 


social and domestic life’ . She has 
a good eye for a subject for a’ story 
. . . [and has a] delightfully clear and 
unpretentious style of writing.”” TLS. 
24-8-56. Ab*. 

Scott, Mary. Families are fun. Paul’s 
Book Arcade, 1956. 11/6. A novel by 
a New Zealand writer, with a local 
setting. AB**. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Heinrich, Willi. 
y Richard 


The willing flesh, tr. 
and Clara Winston 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1956 
16/-. “*. . . the period is post- Stalim- 
grad, and the setting the fringes of 
the Black Sea. . .. An altogether 
more solemn affair than Kirst’s Zero 
Eight fifteen, The Willing flesh lacks 
the former’s satiric gifts and shapely 
style. Nevertheless, there is about it 
the authentic aroma of battle, a 
typical Teutonic coarseness of phrase 
and a sweet martial sentimentality. 


The characterisation is excellent and 
the dialogue pithy and to the point.” 
TLS. 31-8-56. AB**. 

Scarfoglio, Carlo. The true cross, 1117- 
1192, Frances Frenaye. Gol- 
lancz, 15/-. “Signor Scarfoglio’s 
novel about the last years of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem is a_ remark- 
able piece of work. . . . The book is 
crowded with figures, all vividly 
drawn. . . The breadth of the 
author’s sympathy is unfailing.”” TLS. 
24-8-56. AB* 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 


Wilson, Helen Mary (Ostler) 1874- . AB 
Moonshine. Paul’s Book Arcade, 1956. 
10/6. A reprint of a novel with a New 
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“LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


sre constructed in 
CTED TIMBERS 
with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITIINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 


= “LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


woe!” Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 


Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9" x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7"—S/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10"—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7’ 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—-2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 

















DO YOU MAKE FULL 
USE OF WHITCOMBE’S 
LIBRARY SERVICE ? 





Whitcombe & Tombs’ World-wide 
book service can obtain you any 
book from anywhere. 


We can offer you a choice from the largest and most 
comprehensive book stocks in New Zealand. 


We can obtain all Australian publications from our 
branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth. 


We can offer you the services of our London buying 
Office. 


We have representatives throughout the world. 
For the latest and newest publica- 


tions, or for some rare, almost 


forgotten, title you can rely on 
Whitcombes. 


For EFFICIENT, SPEEDY SERVICE ORDER FROM 


Litemlele Moly Ld 


Christchurch Auckland Hamilton Wellington 
Lower Hutt Timaru Dunedin _ Invercargill 














Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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